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) The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 
i _From the London Metropolitan. 
PETER SIMPLE. 


.. We trotted or walked along the road very comfort- 
ably. The weather was delightful ; we were in high 
spirits, and almost forgot that we were prisoners, 
The cuirassiers followed us at a distance of twenty 

yards conversing with each other, and O’Brien observed 

_ that it was amazingly genteel of the French governor 
to provide us with two servants in such handsume live- 
ries. The evening of the second day we arrived at 
Toulon, and as soon as we entered the gates we were 
delivered into the custody of an officer, with a very 

sinister cast of countenance, who, after some conversa- 

tion with the cuirassiers, telling ys in a surly tone that 

__ our parole was at an end, gave us in charge of a corporal’s 

* guard, with directions to conduct us to the prison near 

the Arsenal. We presented the cuirassiers with four 

dollars eagh for their civility, and were then hurried 
away to our place of captivity. 1 observed to O’Brien, 


that I was ufraid that we must now bid farewell to any 


thing like pleasure. ‘+ You're right there, Peter,” re- 
-plied he; “ but there’s a certain jewel called Hope, that 
somebody feund at the bottom of his chest, when it was 
' clean empty, and so we must_not lose sight of it, but 
bt try and escape as soon as we can; but the less we talk 
about ii the better.” 

In a few minutes we arrived at our destination, the 
door was opened, ourselves and our bundles (for we had 
only selécted a few things for our march, the colonel 
promising to forward the remainder as soon as we wrote 
to inform him to which depot we were consigned) were 
- radely shoved in ; and-as the doors again closed, and 
. the heavy boks were shot, I felt a creeping, chilly sen- 

sation pass through my whole body. 

As soon as we could see—fox although the prison 
was not very dark, yet so suddenly thrown in, after 
the glare of a bright sun-shiny day, at first we could 

distinguish nothing—we found ourselves in company 
with about thirty English sailors. Most of them were 
sitting down on the pavement or on boxes, or bundles 
containing their clothes that they hadsecured, convers- 
ing with each other, or playing at cards or draughts. 
Our entrance appeared to excite little attention ; after 
having raised their eyes to indulge their curiosity, they 
continued their pursuits. I have often thought what a 
feeling of selfishness appeared to pervade through the 
whole of them. At the time I was shocked, as I expect- 
ed immediate sympathy and commiseration, but after- 
wards I was not surprised. Many of these poor fellows 
had been months in the prison, and a short confinement 
will produce that indifference to the misfortunes of 
others, which I then observed. Indeed, one man, who 
was playing at cards, looked up for a moment as we 
came in and cried out, “ Hurrah, my lads! the more 
the merrier,” as if he really was pleased to find that 
there were others who were as unfortunate as himself. 
We stood looking at the groups for about ten minutes, 
when O’Brien observed, that we might as well come 
to an anchor, foul ground being better than no bottom; 
#0 we sat down in a corner upon our bundles, where we 
remained for more than an haur, surveying the scene, 
without speaking a word to each other. bi could not 
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speak, I felt so very miserable. I thought of my father 
and mother in England, of my captain and my mess- 
mates, who were sailing about so happily in the frigate, 
of the kind Colonel O'Brien, and dear little Celeste, 
and the tears trickled down my cheeks as these scenes 
of former happiness passed through my mind in quick 
succession. O'Brien did not speak but once, and then 
he only said, * This is dull work, Peter.” 

We had been in the prison about two hours, when a 
lad in a very greasy, ragged jacket, with a pale, ema- 
ciated face, came up to us and said, “I perceive by 
your uniforms that you are both officers, as well as 
myself.” eg 

O’Brien stared at him fora little while, and then 
answered, “ Upon my soul and honour, then, ye’ve the 
advantage of us, for it’s more than I could perceive in 
you; but I'll take your word for it. Pray what ship 
may have had the misfurtune of losing such a credit to 
the service ?” . 

“ Why I belong to the Snapper cutter,” replied the 
young lad; “I was taken in a prize, which the com- 
manding officer had given in my charge to take to 
Gibraltar ; but they won’t believe that I’m an officer. 
[ have applied for officer’s allowance and rations, and 
they won’t give them to me.” - 

“ Well, but they know that we are officers,” replied 
O’Brien ; “ why do they shove us in here with the com- 
mon seamen ?” 

“I suppose you are only put in here for the present,” 
replied the cutter’s midshipman ; “ but why, | cannot 
tell.”* 

Nor could we, until afterwards, when we found out, 
as our narrative will show, that the officer who received 
us from the cuirassiers, had once quarrelled with Colo- 
nel O’Brien, who first pulled his nose, and afterwards 
ran him through the body. Being told by the cuiras- 
siers that we were much esteemed by Colonel O’Brien, 
he resolved to annoy us as muchas he could; and 
when he sent up the document announcing our arrival, 
he left out the word “ Officers,” and put us in confine- 
ment with thecommon seamen. “ It’s very hard upon 
me not to have iny regular allowance as an officer,” con- 
tinued the midshipman. “ They only give me a black 
loaf and three sous a day. IfI had had my best uni- 
form on, they never would have disputed my being an 
officer; but the scoundrels who retook the prize, stole 
all my traps, and I have nothing but this old jacket.” 

“ Why then,” replicd O’Brien, “ you’ll know the value 
of dress for the future- You cutter and gun-brig mid- 
shipmen go about in such a dirty state, that you are 
hardly acknowledged by us, who belong to frigates, to 
be officers, much less gentlemen. You look so dirty 
and so slovenly when we pass you in the dock yard, 
that we give you a wide berth; how then can you sup- 
pose strangers to believe that you are either officers or 
gentlemen ? Upon my conscience, I absolve the French- 
men from all prejudice, for as to your being an officer, 
es as Englishmen, have nothing but your bare: word 

ur it.’ 

“Well, it’s very hard,” replied the lad, “to be 
attacked this way by a brother officer ; your coat will 
be as shabby as mine, before yon have been here long.” 

“That's very true, my darling,” returned ©’Brien; 
“but at least, I shall have the pleasant reflection that 
I came ia as a gentleman, although I may notexactly 





go out under the same appearance. Good night, and 
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pleasant dreams to you!” I thought O’Brien rather 
cross in speaking in such a way, but he was himself al- 
ways as remarkably neat and well dressed, as he was 
handsome and well made. 

Fortunately we were not destined to remain long in 
this detestable hole. Aftera night of misery, during 
which we remained sitting on our bundles, and sleep- 
ing how we could, leaning with our backs against the 
damp wall, we were roused at day-break by the unbar- 
ring of the prison doors, followed up with an order to 
go into the prison yard. We were huddled out like a 

ock of sheep, by a file of soldiers with loaded muskets: 
and as we went into the yard, were ranged two and 
two. The same officer who ordered us into prison, 
commanded the detachment of soldiers who had us in 
charge. O’Brien ste out of the ranks, and ad- 
dressing them stated, that we were officers and had no 
right to be treated like common sailors. The French 
officer replied, that he had better information, and that 
we wore coats which did not belong to us ; upon which 
O’Brien was in a great rage, calling the officer a liar, 
and demanding satisfaction for the insult, appealing to 
the French aeons and stating, that Colonel O'Brien, 
who was at Cette, was his countryman, and had re- 
ceived him for two months i:to his house upon parole, 
which was quite sufficient to establish his being an offi- 
cer. The French soldiers appeared to side with 
O’Brien after they had heard this explanation, and 
stating, that no common English sailor could speak 
such good French, and that they were present when 
we were sent in on parole, asked the officer whether 
he intended to give satisfaction. The officer stormed, 
and drawing his sword out of the scabbard, struck 
O’Brien with the flat of the blade, lovking at him with 
contempt, and ordering him into the ranks. I could 
not help observing, that during this seene, the men of 
war sailors who were among the prisoners, were very 
indignant, while, on the contrary, those captured in 
merchant vessels, appeared to be pleased at the insult 
offered to O’Brien. One of the French soldiers then 
made a sarcastic remark, that the French officer did 
not much like the name of O’Bricn. This so enraged 
the officer, that he flew at O’Brien, pushed him back 
into the ranks, and taking out a pistol, threatened to 
shoot him through the head. I must do the justice te 
the French soldiers, that they all cried out shame. 
They did not appear to have the same discipline, or 
the same respect for an officer, as the soldiers have in 
our service, or they would not have beenso free in their 
language ; yet, at the same time, they obeyed all his 
orders on service very implicitly. 

When O’Brien returned to the ranks, he looked de- 
fiance at the officer, telling him, “That he would pocket 
the affront very carefully, as he intended to bring it 
out again upon a future and more suitable occasion.” 
We were then marched out in ranks, two and two, 
being met at the street by two drummers, and a crowd 
of people, who had gathered to witnesa our departure. 
The drums beat, and away we went, the officer who 
had charge of us mounted on a small horse, galloping up 
and down from one end of the ranks to the other, with 
bis sword drawn, bullying, swearing, and striking with 
the flat of the blade at any one of the prisoners who 
was not in his proper place. When we were close to 
the gates, we were joined by another detachment of 
prisoners ; we were then ordered to halt, and were in- 
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formed, through an interpreter, that any one attempt- 
ing to escape, would immediately be shot, after which 
information we once more proceeded on our route. 


Nothing remarkable occurred during our first day’s|*""e.” 


march, except perhaps a curious conversation between 
O’Brien and one of the French soldiers, in which they 
disputed about the comparative bravery of the two na- 
tions. O’Brien, in his argument, told the Frenchman 
that his countrymen could not stand a charge of Eng- 
lish bayonets. The Frenchman replied that there 
was no doubt but the French were quite as brave as 
the English—even more so; and that as for not stand- 
ing the charge of bayonets, it was not because they 
were less brave, but the fact was, that they were most 
excessively ticklish. We had black bread and sour 
wine served out to us this day, when we halted to re- 
fresh. O’Brien persuaded a soldier to purchase some- 
thing for us more eatable; but the French officer 
heard of it, and was yery angry, ordering the soldier to 
the rear. 


At night, we arrived at a small town, the name of 
which I forget. Here we were all put into an old 
church for the night, and a very bad night we passed. 
They did not even give usa little straw to lie down 
upon ; the roof of the church had partly fallen iv. and 
the moon shone through very brightly. This was some 
comfort; for to have been shut up in the dark, —_ 
five in number, would have been very miserable. 
We were afraid to lie down anywhere, as, like all ruin- 
ed buildings in France, the ground was covered with 
filth, and the smell was shocking. O’Brien was very 
thoughtful, and would hardly answer any question that 
I put to him; it wasevident that he was brooding over 
the affront which he had received from the French 
officer. At day-break, the door of the church was again 
opened by the French soldiers, and we were conducted 
to the square of the town, where we found the troops 
| mache ety drawn up with their officers, to receive us 

rom the detachment who had escorted us from Toulon. 

We were very much pleased at this, as we knew that 
we should ba forwarded by another detachment, and 
thus be rid of the brutal officer who had hitherto had 
charge of the prisoners. But we were rid of him in 
another way. As the French officers walked along our 
ranks to look at us, I perceived among them a captain, 
whom we had known very intimately when we were 
living at Cette with Colonel O’Brien. I cried out his 
name immediately; he turned round, and seeing 
O'Brien and me, he came up to us, shaking jus by the 
hand, and expressing his surprise at finding us in such 
a situation. O’Brien explained to him how we had 
been treated, at which he expressed his indignation, as 
did the other officers who had collected round us. The 
major who commanded the troops in the town, turned 
to the French officer (he was only a lieutenant) who 
had conducted us from Toulon, and demanded of him 
his reason for behaving to us in such an unworthy 
manner. He deniod having treated us ill, and said 
that he had been informed that we had put on officers’ 
dresses which did not belongto us. At this O’Brien 
declared that he was a liar and a cowardly foutre, that 
he had struck him with the back of his sabre, which he 
darod not have done, if he had not been a prisoner; 
adding, that all he requested was satisfaction for the 
insult offered to him,and appealed to the officers whe- 
ther, if it were refused, the lieutenant’s epaulets ought 
not to be cut off his shoulders. The major command- 
ant and the officers retired to consult, and, after a few 
minutes, they agreed that the lieutenant was bound to 
give the satisfaction required. The lieutenant replied, 
that he was ready: but, at the same time did not ap- 
poar to be very willing. The prisoners were left in 
charge of the soldiers, under a junior officer, while the 

others accompanied by O’Brien, myself and the lieu- 
tenant, walked to a short distance outside of the town. 

As we proceeded there, I asked O’Brien with what 

weapons they would fight. 

“1 take it for granted,” replied he, “ that it will 

be with the small sword.” 

“Bat,” said I, “do you know anything about 
fencing ?” 

* Devil a bit, Peter ; but that’s all in my favour.” 

** How can that be ?” replied J. 


“Tl tell you, Peter. If one man fences well, and 
another is but an indifferent hand at it, it is clear that 
the first will run the other through the body ; but if 
the other knows nothing at all about it, why, then, Pe- 
ter, the case is not quite so clear; because the good 
fencer is almost pet. gas by your ignorance, 
gs you are by his skill, and you become on more equal 


run that fellow through the body, and so I will, as sure 
as [ am an O’Brien.” 


Peter. 
me with his sword, as if | were a clown in the panto- 
mime—Peter, I'll kill the harlequin scoundrel, and my 


“Well, I hope you will; but pray do not be too 


“It’s feeling sure, that will make me able to do it, 
By the blood of the O’Briens! didn’t he slap 


word’s as good as my bond !” 

By this time we had arrived at the ground. The 

French lieutenant stripped to his shirt and trowsers ; 
O’Brien did the same, kicking his boots off, and stand- 
ing upon the wet grass in his stockings. The swords 
were measured, and handed to them ; they took their 
distance, and set to, I must say, that I was breathless 
with anxiety; the idea of losing O’Brien struck me 
with grief and terror. I then felt the value of all his 
kindness to me, and would have taken his place, and 
have been run through the body, rather than he should 
have been hurt. At first, O’Brien put himself in the 
correct attitude of defence, iti imitation of the lieute- 
nant, but this was for a very few ds ; he suddenly 
made a spring, and rushed on to his adversary, stabbing 
at him with a velocity quite astonishing, the lieutenant 
parrying in his defence, until at last he had an oppor- 
tunity oflounging at O’Brien. O’Brien, who no longer 
kept his left arm raised in equipoise, caught the 
sword of the lieutenant at within six inches of the point, 
and directing it under his left arm, as he rushed in, 
passed his own through the lieutenant’s body. It was 
all over in less than a minute—the lieutenant did not 
live half an hour afterwards. The French officers were 
very much surprised at the result, for they perceived at 
once that O’Brien knew nothing of fencing. O’Brien 
gathered a tuft of grass, wiped the sword, which he 
presented to the officer to whom it belonged, and thank- 
ing the major and the whole of them for their impar- 
tiality and gentlemanlike conduct, led the way to the 
square, where he again took his station in the ranks of 
the prisoners, 


Shortly after the major commandant came up to us, 
and asked whether we would accept of our parole, as, 
in that case, we might travel as we pleased. We con- 
sented with many thanks for his civility and kindness ; 
but I could not help thinking at the time, that the 
French officers were a litt!e mortified at O’Brien’s suc- 
cess, although they were too honourable to express the 
feeling. O’Brien told me, after we had quitted the 
town, that had it not been for the handsome conduct of 
the officers, he would not have accepted our parole, as 
he felt convinced that we could have easily made our 
escape. We talked over the matter a long while, and 
at last agreed that there would be a better chance of 
success by-and-by, when more closely guarded, than 
there would be now, under consideration of all cireum- 
stances, as it required previously-concerted arrange- 
ments to get out of the country. 
I had almost forgot to say, that on our return after 
the duel, the cutter’s midshipman ealled out to O’Brien, 
requesting him to state to the commandant that he was 
also an officer; but O’Brien replied, that there was no 
evidence for it buthis bare word. Ifhe was an officer, 
e must prove it himself, as every thing in his appear- 
ance flatly contradicted his assertion. 
“It’s very hard that,” replied the midshipman, “ be- 
enuse my jacket’s a little tarry or so, that I must lose 
my rank.” 
“My dear fellow,” replied O’Brien, “ it’s not because 
your jacket’s a little tarry; it is because what the 
Frenchmen call your fout ensemble is quite disgraceful 
in an officer. Look at your face in the first puddle, and 
aed find that it would dirty the water you look into. 

ok at your shoulders above your ears, and your back 
with a bow like a kink in acabie. Your trowsers, sir, 
you have pulled your legs too far through, showing a 
foot and a half of worsted stockings. In short, look at 
yourself altogether, and then tell me, provided you be 
an officer, whether from respect to the service, it would 
not be my duty to contradict it. It goes against my 
conscience, my dear fellow ; but recollect that when 
we arrive at the depot, you will be able te prove it ; so 
it’s only waiting a little while, until the captains will 
pass their word for you, which is more than I will.” 

“ Well, it’s very hard,” replied the midshipman, * that 
I must go on eating this black rye bread ; and very un- 
kind of you.” 

“It’s very kind of me, you spalpeen of the Snapper. 
Prison will be a paradise to you, when you into 

commons. How you'll relish your grub by and 
Se now shut your pan, or by the tail of "5 

whale I'll swear you’re a S - 








terms. Now, Peter, I've made up my mind that I'll 


paniard. 
Tcould not help thinking that O’Brien was very 


PO’ Prien. 
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severe upon the poor lad, and I expostulated with him 
afterwards. He replied, “ Peter, if, a cutter’s mid- 
shipman, he is a bit of an officer, the devil a bit is he 
of a gentleman, either born or bred; and I’m net 
bound to bail every bluckguard-looking chap that I 
meet. By the head of St. Peter! I would blush to be 
seen in his company if it were in the wildest bog in 
Ireland with nething but an old crow as spectator.” 


—<— 


CHAPTER X. 

We were now again permitted to be on our parole, 
and received every attention and kindness from the 
different officers who commanded the detachments 
which passed along the prisoners from one town to the 
other. In a few days we arrived at Montpelier, where 
we had orders to remain a few days, until directions 
were received from government as to the depots for 
prisoners, to which we were to be sent. At this de- 
lightful town, we had unlimited parole, not even a 
gend’arme accompanying us. We lived at the Table 
d’Hote, were permitted to walk about where we pleased, 
and amused ourselves every evening at tho theatre. 
During our stay there, we wrote to Colonel O’Brien at 
Cette, thanking him for his kindness, and narrating 
what had occurred since we parted. I also wrote to Ce- 
leste,inclosing my letter unscaled in the one to Colonel 
I told her the history of O’Brien’s duel, and 
all I could think would interest her; how sorry I was 
to have parted from her ; that I would never forget her; 
and trusted that some day, as she was only half a 
Frenchwoman, that we should mest again. Before 
we left Montpelier, we had the pleasure of receiving 
answers to our letters; the colonel’s letters were very 
kind, particularly the one to me, in which he called me 
his dear boy, and hoped that I should soon rejoin my 
friends, and prove an ornament to my country. In his 
letter to O’Brien, he requested him not to run me into 
useless danger, to recollect that I was not so old or so 
powerful in frame as he was, and not so well able to 
undergo extreme hardship. I have no doubt but that 
this caution referred to O’Brien’s intention to esca 
from prison, which he had not concealed from t 
colone}, and the probability that I would be a partner 
in the attempt. The answer from Celeste was written 
in English; but she must have had assistance from her 
father, or she could not have succeeded so well. It 
was like herself, very kind and affectionate; and also 
ended with wishing me a speedy return to my friends, 
who must (she said) be so fond of me, that she des- 
paired of ever secing me more, but that she consoled 
herself as well as she could with the assurance that I 
should be happy. I forgot to say that Colonel O’Brien, 
in his letter to me, stated that _ expected immediate 
orders to leave Cette, and take the command of some 
military post in the interior, or join the army, but which, 
he could not tell; that they had packed up every thing, 
and he was afraid that our correspondence must cease, 
as he could not state to what place we should direct 
our letters. I could not help thinking at the time, that 
it was a delicate way of pointing out to us that it was 
not right that he should correspond with us in our re- 
lative situations ; but still I was sure that he was about 
to leave Cette, for ‘ie never wou'd have made use 
of a subterfuge. 

I must here acquaint the reader with a circumstance 
which I forgot to mention, which was, that when Cap- 
tain Savage sent in a flag of truce with our clothes and 
money, | thought that it was but justice to O’Brien that 
they should know on board of frigate the gallant 
manner in which he had behaved. I knew that he 
never would tell himself, so, ill as I was at the time, I 
sent for Colonel O’Brien, and reqttested him to write 
down my statement of the affair, in which I mentioned 
how O’Brien had spiked the last gun, and had been 
taken prisoner by so doing, together with his attempt- 
ing to save me. When the colonel had written all down, 
I requested that he would send for the major, who first 
entered the fort with the troops, and translate it to him 
in French. This he did m my presence, and the major 
declared every word to be trus. “ Will he attest it, 
eolonel, as it may: be of great service to.O’Brien?” The 
major immediately assented. Colonel O’Brien then 
enclosed my letter, “ae = a short wie —— to 
Captain Savage, paying him a compliment, and assuring 
him that hist gallant young officers should be treated 
with every attention, and all the kinduess which the 
rules of war would admit of. O’Brien never knew that 
I had sent that letter, as the celonel, at my request, 
}kept ‘the secret. 
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(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW. . 

Newton Forster, or the Merchant Service. By 
the author of the “King’s Own,” “ Peter 
Simple,’ &c. 12mo. Carey, Lea, & Blaa- 
chard. 1833, 

Captain Marryatt is really a very clever fel- 
low; (we speak now both English and Ameri- 
can.) It is rarely our lot in these rather de- 
generating days of novel writing, to fall in 
company with an author who combines in so 
great a degree the power with the inclination to 
make himself agreeable through a journey of 
two duodecimo volumes. Were an estimate 
formed of the author’s own character from those 
he has introduced into his works, according to 
an old dictum that most fictitious writers draw 
their happiest efforts from the analysis of their 
own feelings, we should pronounce the captain 
to be one of the most amiable creatures in 
existence. He delights to dwell on and bring 
out the bright points of our nature; and is un- 
successful, chiefly, in depicting villany and churl- 
ishness. It is impossible to “ sail in his wake,” 
to borrow a phrase from his profession, without 
constantly having all our kindlier sympathies and 
jolly bonkommie on the alert. His uncles and 
fathers, even his scolding wives, and naval first 
lieutenants, engage our warmest affections in 
their behalf—but his villains are mere trash, 
there is not an ounce of downright diabolical 
and sturdy malice in a frigate load of his knaves: 
they want the daring to make them respectable, 
and are entitled to nothing but our contempt. 

Far be it from our intention to quarrel with 
our author on this behalf. We are thoroughly 
persuaded that more good is done for the cause 
of genuine morality and good feeling by one 
positive than twenty negative examples ; and re- 
joice in a proportionate degree at the reward of 
one of the virtuous rather than the punishment 
of ten evil-doers. Vice should not be too fre- 
quently exhibited to view, even when the con- 
comitant punishment is ever on its heels—there 
is some danger of being decoyed by the example 
and forgetting the penalty, as pick-pockets at- 
tend an execution with an eye to the purses of 
the spectators rather than to the gallows of the 
culprit. 

Were Captain Marryatt as well established ii 
correct principles as he appears to be in proper 
sentiments, his works might be recommended 
without reservation to the »erusal of all;—as 
holding up for imitation the most worthy traits 
of our nature, and luring, by the exhibition of 
all that is amiable in man, the reader to the ex- 
ercise of those qualities and feelings which con- 
‘stitute the charm of life, and the grace of social 
intercourse. But it is the lot of few to deserve 
unalloyed praise either in their lives or their pro- 
ductions, and our author is obnoxious perhaps to 
the censure of throwing his thoughts too indis- 
criminately open to public gaze; of luxuriating 
in his quaint and burlesque humour to the dis- 
comfiture even of those whose notions of pro- 
priety are not narrowed down to the extremest 
point of fastidiousness. He who writes for in- 
discriminate perusal should bear in mind, as con- 
stantly as the most scientific lecturer, that words 
are the signs of ideas, and that it is scarcely 
possible to acquire a familiarity with the one 
without being in some measure imbued with the 
other. The extreme breadth of some of the 
captain's jokes is scarcely compensated in the 


eye of stzict morality by the ridiculons posture Pl 


in which they exhibit the cheracters on whom 
they are inflicted. 


The work before us, however, we believe to| coast, (who is a lawyer, I believe,) requesting the imme- 

} } ~ «ate delivery o anchor and Cabie, upon e pi ° 

have fewer of these cins on its back, than almaos«| da fh van ve - Jane akin Oe of 

any of ats predecessors, and has the further merit idea was as preposterous as the demand was impudent. 

of holding up for the imitation of youth the ex-|We had picked up the anchor in the roadstead of a fo- 

ample of an almost unfriended stripling, making} reign power, about fifteen hundred miles distant from 
his way, by the force of industry and integrity, 


the English coast. E 
from the lowest beginning to respectability and|, .“ We are all lawyers, now, on board ship! #0 I gave 
affluence. 


him one of my ‘egal answers, ‘ that, in the first place, 

: sam meant floating, and anchors did not float ; in the 
Newton Forster is an only son early appren-|second place, that jelsum meant thrown up, and anchors 

ticed to the coasting trade under the auspices of| never were thrown up; in the third and last place, I’d 

a toping old soul who speedily drinks himself|*¢¢ im d—d first.’ 

into the grave. He is subsequently impressed, 

and after serving some time on board of a frigate 


“ My arguments were unanswerable. Counsel for the 

plaintiff (1 presume) threw up his brief, for we heard no 
with the usual mishaps attending those “ who go 
down to the sea in ships,’’ gets honourable em- 


more of * Mr. Flotsam and Jetsum.” 

ployment on board an Indiaman. Here he makes 
acquaintance with a sweet piece of divinity, by 
name Isabel, who has been sent out on specula- 
tion by a heartless mother, along with other two 
sisters, to be married in India. The reception 
they meet from relatives there, and the spirited 
manner in which that reception is met by Isabel, 
furnishes an opportunity of discovering the feel- 
ing that subsists between her and Newton. He 
returns to India after a lapse of a few years, when 
the scene is so far changed that he is in com- 
mand of a vessel and she of a fortune. The 
consummation may be guessed at easily enough, 
and the pair are enabled to retire from the faith- 
less ocean to domestic felicity and competence. 
There are many spirit-stirring scenes, indepen- 
dent of those germinated from the love affairs 
of these two worthies and the author’s talent 
for the grotesque, and interest is excited no less 
by the plot than by the rapid succession of inci- 
dent of which it is full. 

We select one extract, in the author’s peculiar 
vein, which reminds us forcibly of the manner 
of that prince of humourists, G. A. Stevens. 


“ Reader, do you know the meaning of flotsam and jet- 
sum? None but a lawyer can, for it is old law language. 
Now, there is a slight difference between language in 
general and law language. The first was invented to 
enable us to explain our own meaning, and comprehend 
the ideas of others; whereas, the second was invented 
with the view that we should not be able to understand a 
word about it. In former times, when all law, except 
club law, was in its infancy, and practitioners not so 
erudite, or so thriving as at present, it was thought ad- 
visable to render it unintelligible by inventing a sort of 
lingo, compounded of bad French, grafted upon worse 
Latin, forming a mongrel and incomprehensible race of 
words, with French heads and Latin tails, which an- 
swered the purpose intended—that of mystification. 
Flotsam and jetsum are of this breed. Flot, derived 
from the French floitant, floating; and jet, from the 
verb getter, to to throw up ; both used in seignoral rights, 
granted by kings to favourites, empowering them to take 
possession of the property of any man who might hap. 
pen to be unfortunate, which was, in those times, tanta- 
mount to being guilty. I dare say, if one could see the 
deed thus empowering them to confiscate the goods and 
chattels of others for their own use, according to the 
wording of the learned clerks in those days, it would 
run thus:—‘ Omnium quod flotsam et jetsum, et every 
thing else-um, quod findetes ;’ in plain English, ‘ every 
thing floating or thrown up, and every thing else you 
may pick up,’ Now the admiral of the coast had this 
piratical privilege; and as in former days, sextants and 
chronometers were unknown, seafaring men incurred 
more risk than they do at present, and the wrecks which 
strewed the coast were of very great value. I had a 
proof the other day that this right is still exacted ; that 
is, as far as regards property unclaimed. | had arrived at 
Plymouth from the western islands. When we hove up 
our anchor at St. Miehael’s, we found another anchor 
and cable hooked most lovingly to our own, to the great 


of the first lieutenant, w pomgoed’ baying oie 
handkerchief new epg Roped hep ip, and expending 
the residue in paint, it we had not been at anchor in 
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VARIETIES. 


We are occasionally favoured with specimens of seal 
engraving, executed by Edward Stabler, of Harewood, 
Md., which are so exquisitely beautiful as to make them 
deserving a place in a cabinet of curiosities. Those lately 
received are the seal of the Louisville, Ky., Savings In- 
stitution, representing industry—that of the Commercial 
Bank of Florida and that of the General Insurance Com- 

ny of Maryland, with a female figure holding in her 
eft hand a cornucopia, her right resting on a p bos on 
the left of the foreground is a bee-hive, on the right a 
fire-proof chest, in the centre a beautiful dog, under 
which is the motte ripes. The specimens may be seen at 
the publication office of the Library, and we beg to draw 
the attention of corporate bodies to them. Letters ad- 
dressed to Edward Stabler, P. M., Sandy Springs, Md., 
will reach him, and receive punctual attention. 

The American Board of Foreign Missions propose to 
send out, during the ensuing year, 64 missionaries, of 
whom we understand 22 are destined for our Indian 
tribes. Of the rest, eight to go to Africa, five to Asia 
Minor, four to Syria, five to Bombay, and four to Persia. 
The Board has already under its charge 150 families 
besides unmarried adult labourers and native preachers 
and assistants, amounting in all to 328 persons employed 
at 60 stations—with 40 churches, nearly 2000 native 
members, and 56,000 learners in the schools, and five 
printing establishments. 

Alarm of Earthquake-—A parson, who came into 
White’s the morning of earthquake the first,and heard 
bets laid on whether it was an earthquake or the blow- 
ing-up of powder-mills, went away exceedingly scan- 
dalised, and said, “I protest they are such an impious 
set of people, that I believe if the last trumpet was to 
sound, they would bet puppet-show against judg- 
ment.”’— Walpole’s Memoirs. 

Travels in South America.—Colonel O’Brien has left 
Lima on a journey to explore the very little known 
Indian country between Cusco and La Paz; and to 
form a collection of natural history, &c. The English 
botanist, Mr. Matthews, had also sct out on a second 
excursion from Lima, in a different direction from the 
colonel, and proposing to return from the valleys of 
Guiana by the Amazon river to Xanjo and Tarma. 

The Ocean House.—During the late gale, this house, 
situated near Long Branch Inlet, was swept off from 
its foundation by the flood; and every sand hill between 
Barnegat and Sandy Hook was at the same time level- 
ed with the ground, 

It is estimated that 1500 persons have been destroyed 
in this country, during the past three years, by the 
bursting of steam boilers. Sinre July, 1832, sixty-seven 
steam boats have been lost or abandoned on the west- 
ern waters. 

A Character, from Crotchet Castle, by the author of Head- 
long Hall.—Lord Bossnowl. He thought it very singu- 
lar that so agreeable a person as he held himself to be 
to others, should be so exceedingly tiresome to himself : 
he did not attempt to investigate the cause of this phe- 
nomenon, but was contented with acting on the know- 
ledge of the fact, and giving himself as little of his own 
private society as possible. 

A correspondent, who appears to be well informed 
on the subject, statos that the “arthquake of Caraceas” 
was written by General Miller, who, after a brilliant 
military career in South America, under Bolivar, re- 
signed the government of Potosi to retire to England. 
We shall soon have an opportunity of introducing him 
more prominently to our readers. 

“ Molly,” said a lady to her servant, who was not re- 
sound more than twenty-four hours, and be| markable for her of i i 
had hardly time to communicate with the think you'll never set the Thames on fire.” 





gentlemen. | dustry, “I 
dealers in marine stores, when I received a notification |“ No, ma’am,” was the reply, “I should be very sorry 
from some lynx-eyed agent of the present admiral of the] to do any thing so wicked, 








Whe Fournal of Belles Belttres. 








Greenwich Observatory—There has been recently 
erected on the highest turret of the Observatory at 
Greenwich, an apparatus by which naval captains, 
taking their departure from the Thames, and also the 
chronometer-makers along its banks, and in all parts of 
Loncon within sight of the apparatus, may know the 
instant of neon, or when the sun passes the meridian of 
Greenwich. This desirable knowledge is communicated 
or obtained by the erection of a pole or mast, on which 
slides a large ball or globe, six or eight feet in diameter 
(consequently visible at a great distance,) and at the 
top of this pole a large cross is fixed. When the pur- 
posed intelligence is to be given, the ball is drawn up 
close to the cross, about ten minutes before mid-day, 
and at the instant of noon (or twelve) the ball falls. 
Thus, by a telegraphic signal, the instant of noon at 
the British Observatory is made known to all whom it 
may concern. The value of this knowledge must be 
evident to those who are conversant in nautical astro- 
nomy or geography, and are aware that the meridian 
of Greenwich is the point from which longitudes are 
calculated east or west of that place in English scien- 
tific books and charts. A somewhat similar plan has 
been followed for many years by the government Ob- 
servatory at Copenhagen, where a flag is hauled down 
when the sun has attained its meridian altitude; but 
the use of a ball or globe of Jarge diameter, as now 
adopted at Greenwich, is far preferable, as it will be 
alike visible on all sides and at all times, whether the 
wind blows light or strong. 


The Cincinnatti Gazette says, there are before the 
legislature, at least five hundred applicants for divorce. 


oS 
New American Pubdlications. 


Experiments and Observations on the Gastric Juice, 
and the Physiology of Digestion. By William Beaumont, 
Surgeon to the United States Army. A very extraor- 
dinary work. 

The Law Library, just published, contains “A Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Law of Covenants.” By Thomas 
Platt of Lincolns Inn. The Law Library, on the plan 
originally struck out by this publication, is very suc- 
cessful. A revolution is gradually progressing in the 
mode of publishing. 

North American Review.--The eighty-second number 
of the North American Review was published on the 
first of January, and contains the following articles :— 
I. Life of Cowper. Il. Decandolle’s Botany. IIL. Story’s 
Constitutional Law. IV. The Whale Fishery. V. Last 
Moments of Eminent Men. VI. Hutchinson’s Third 
Volume. VII. Early Literature of Modern Europe. 
VIII. Memoirs of Brissot. IX. The Annuals. X. Men 
and Manners in America. 

United States Review.—The printing of number one 
of this new quarterly progresses rapidly, and it will very 
shortly be ready for delivery. In our next Journal we 
shall probably be enabled to promulgate the entire 
contents. 

Dr. Robley Dunglison, of the University of Maryland, 
has printed his introductory discourse on the Supersti- 
tions Connected with Medicine. Curious and valuable. 

A Treatise on Astronomy. By Sir John Herschel. 
Carey, Lea & Co. A first rate book, in one volume, 
duodecimo. 

The Works of Horace. Abridged by Professor Anthon, 
from his edition published two years since. 1 vol. duo- 
decimo. New York, Carvills. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, 2d and 3d series. 
By Captain Basil Hall. 2 vols. 12mo. E. C. Mielke. 
Philadelphia. The same as appeared in this * Library.” 


—_<—_>—- 
THE UNITED STATES REVIEW, 


Edited by Henry Veruake, Esq., late Professor in the 
University of New York. 
The first number of the Untrep Srates Review is 


now in press, and will be published in the course of 


January. The acknowledged abilities of the editor, 
and his uncompromising principles, will, it is believed, 
give this Review a character for independent discus- 
sion, and candid and liberal criticism, that will tend 
to advance the literary reputation of the country. 

Prospectuses may be had at the publicaticn office, 
No. 6 North Eighth-street, and subscriptions thankfully 


received, b 
Z ADAM WALDIE. 
Proprietor and Publisher. 


‘December, 1833. * 


Four Dollars.—All our subscribers may not 
be aware that clubs of five persons remitting the 
proprietor of the “ Library” twenty dollars, re- 
ceive the work for Four potLars each. We 
mention this to induce those who already take it 
to make some little exertion to obtain four more 
to join them in their remittance, thereby effect- 
ing a saving to the amount of the whole year’s 
postage, and extending our circulation to a de- 
gree which will enable us to embrace every 
opportunity for improvement which time and 
experience may suggest. 


We promised in our prospectus occasionally 
to reproduce some of the standard literature of 
past years. This we have heretofore done to 
a limited extent, and now continue, by publish- 
ing The German’s Tale, one of the most power- 
ful in the English language. This will occupy a 
few pages of the ensuing number, when we shall 
resume the printing of new books by the inser- 
tion of one of the most amusing, gossiping, and 
yet instructive Memoirs which we have met with 
for a very long period, and which has not pre- 
viously been published in America—The Me- 
moirs of Sir James Campbell of Ardkinglas, 
written by himself at the age of eighty-five, and 
detailing his adventures during the Seven Years 
war; the history of his government of the Ionian 
Islands, residence for thirty years on the Conti- 
nent, imprisonments, gaieties of the various 
continental courts, watering places, &c. &c., 
and a curious account of his visit to Syria— 
anecdotes of Voltaire, Sheridan, George II. 
Lord Nelson, Massena, the Queen of Naples, 
Mr. Pitt, Prince Xavier of Saxony, Sir William 
Erskine, Lord Howe, the Court of Maria There- 
sa, Prince Eugene, Lady Beauclerk, Lord George 
Lennox, Madame Clairon, Sir Horace Mann, 
Lord Tilney, &c. &c., forming a melange of 
personal and literary anecdote, and adventure of 
the most piquant and agreeable kind. It was 
published in London in the latter part of 1832, 
in two superb octavo volumes costing nine dol- 
lars; we shall give it for twenty-five cents. 


We believe the success of the “ Circulating 
Library” to be unprecedented; in the first year 
of its existence it has reached a circulation con- 
siderably exceeding five thousand! And the list 
is receiving daily numerous augmentations. We 
mention these facts merely to prove that the 
work being based on a sure foundation, none 
need have any hesitation in complying with the 
terms of “ payment in advance.” During the 
first eight days of 1834 more than one hundred 
new naines were received. 


We enter upon the duties of the second year 
with renewed alacrity, and have no doubt, from 
the resources within our reach, of making the 
third and fourth volumes even better than the 
foregoing. In executing the task of selecting 
for the publication, an amount of reading has 
been achieved which success alone could have 
warranted our undertaking; in estimating the 
character of the works selected, some reference 
may be made to those rejected. We have read 
or attempted to read all the most prominent of 
the London and American publications of the 
past year, and would solicit a comparison of 
those published in the “ Library” with those is- 
sued by the booksellers in the same period. We 
do not mean this in the spirit of vain boasting, 
for our opportunities have been great, and much 
time has been devoted tothe subject; the same 


same attention to the amusement of vur readers, 
for the coming year. 


A very few words will explain our reasons 
for still retaining the quarto form of our pages. 
It is a fact that in this form, and the extent of 
the circulation, consists the feature of cheapness. 
If put into an octavo page, two volumes of the 
same amount of printing could not have been 
furnished for Jess than fifteen dollars—in reality 
the moment we assume the usual book shape, 
we cease to print any cheaper than the book- 
sellers, the mere circumstance of publishing 
periodically only increasing our expenses, by oc- 
casioning an enormous weekly labour in writing 
anJ packing. Habit has rendered the present 
form agreeable to most; it is the contents, we 
hope, which has created the demand; the form is 
of little consequence, though in truth it cannot 
be denied that when bound the volumes are more 
than tolerably good looking. One great object 
with us and our subscribers is to have the post- 
age cheap. The same matter published in oc- 
tavo form would spread over so much more sur- 
face as to double the charge. 


——<— 


Economy.—Of the books published by us in 
the two first volumes of the “Select Circulating 
Library,” the following have also been issued 
by booksellers in twenty-two volumes, in the 
cheapest form, viz:—Lives of Banditti and Rob- 
bers; Life of Dr. Burney; The Subaltern’s 
Furlough; The Gentle Recruit and Saratoga; 
Picken’s T'raditionary Stories; Waltham; Rebel- 
lion in Scotland; ‘The Italian Exile in Eng- 
land; Wacousta; Journal of a Nobleman; The 
Duchess of St. Leu; Elliot’s Letters; Baron 0’ 
Haussez’s Great Britain; Madden’s Infirmities; 
Rambles of a Naturalist, and Captain Hall’s 
Fragments. The booksellers’ charge for these 
twelve dollars and seventy-five cents ! 


We have supplied these, word for word to our 
subscribers for four and five dollars, in addition 
to the following entire works, various miscellane- 
ous reading, and the Journal of Belles Lettres 
gratis, viz. Lafayette and Louis Philippe; Batty’s 
Tour in Holland; Letters from the Earl of Chat- 
ham; Mrs. Lushington’s Journal; Life of Dr. 
Leyden; Shipwreck of the Medusa; The Earth- 
quake of Caraccas; Masaniello, &c. &c. &c., 
altogether worth at booksellers’ reduced prices 
at least twenty-five dollars!! This surely is 
economy. 


The ensning “ Journal’ will be considerably expanded 
in size to insert a larger portion of Peter Simple. Plea* 
sant company as he proves, we are anxious to dismiss 
him for the sake of making room for other matters, as 
well as to gratify our readers with a pleasant termina- 
tion. Of course Peter becomes we will not, how. 
ever, spoil a very good story by anticipation. 





—<—_— 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those who desire to have their volumes of the “ Se- 
lect Circulating Library” neatly bound, can have them 
attended to by leaving them at the publication office. 
Missing numbers to a limited extent can be supplied ; 
those at a distance who request this, will please do so 
without putting us to the expense of postage. A very 
few complete copies remain on hand, which will be 
sold at a reasonable price ; they are particularly calcu- 
lated for private and circulating libraries, and as but a 
smal! number are for sale, those who desire to possess 
them must apply at anearly day. So many books 
cannot be had at the same price in this, or any other 
country. A. Wapiz.. 








facilities still exist, and we shall continue the 
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